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modern has been unmistakable for some 500 years. The principal ingredients of the
early modernization process as they applied to education are discussed here, while
those of the later modernization process will be discussed in Chapter 9.
Every historian has his favorite dates for marking the dawn of modern times. For
a long time the Italian Renaissance of the fourteenth century was considered to be the
first act of modernity, and Petrarch the first modern man; so this would put the date
at roughly 1300 A.D. Or the Age of Discovery of the fifteenth century may be taken
as the opening of modem times; the date would thus become roughly 1500, soon after
Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian captains crossed all the ocean seas. Or, the scientific
revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may be regarded as marking the
major break between medieval and modern styles of thought; in this case the key dates
would become 1543 (for Copernicus), 1600 (for Galileo), or 1687 (for Newton). Or,
indeed, the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries may be
viewed as the really significant process that distinguishes modern civilization from all
prior human societies; the opening date of modernity would thus become 1750 (for
power machinery in the textile industry), 1776 (for Watt's steam engine), or 1830 (for
the application of steam to transportation and manufacturing.
These four sets of events and their respective dates all have their merits in
pointing to essential historical ingredients of modernity, but they range over a period
of at least 500 years; and they do not define very precisely the major changes that
marked Western education as it began to play its role in the development of modern
civilization.
My own view is that the most convenient general date for marking the onset of
modern education is the year 1400 A.D. I do this because it seems to me that the
historical intimations of modem Western education can best be understood if the three
centuries from 1400 to 1700 are viewed as something of a unit. (See Figure 5.1-the
Curve of Educational Development in Western Civilization, p. 156)
This early modern period in Western education begins around the year 1400
with a series of important proposals made by humanist scholars for the reform of
medieval education. These were touched off by the visit of the Greek Chrysoloras to
Italy from Byzantium and a return visit by the Italian Guarino. It culminates around
the year 1650 with a series of important proposals made by English Puritans and their
Protestant co-workers from the continent of Europe. These proposals in turn looked
to the reform of humanist education. In between, the face of European education was
substantially changed, but it had by no means become entirely "modem." In fact, the
period ends with the slowing down of the English revolution at mid-seventeenth
century and the failure of the English reformers to modernize the mainstream of
English education. This fact, along with the general inability of the modernizing
leadership to consolidate the gains of the English revolution, probably delayed the full
transformation of Western civilization for a century or so.
But basic changes in education had been made in the three centuries from 1400
to 1700, some traditionalizing in their effects and some modernizing. With the benefit
of historical perspective the period begins the florescence of the traditional education
of the West. I refer to intimations of modernity to call attention to the relatively
modest steps taken toward modernity.